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situation as a whole, and a largeness of outlook which appealed to the
experts in all parties. Snowden, the Chancellor of the Exchequer,
shared these laurels when Parliament reassembled after Easter by
introducing an uncompromisingly Free-Trade and orthodox Liberal
Budget. He abolished the McKenna duties, announced that he did
not intend to proceed with the proposals for Imperial Preference
drawn up at the recent Imperial Conference, reduced the sugar duty
from 25.?. to us. per cwt., and promised to halve the duties on
tea, coffee, cocoa and chicory. This eased the situation for the time
being, but at the beginning of May the refusal of the Government to
give facilities for a Proportional Representation Bill and the heavy-
Labour vote cast against the Private Members' Bill for that purpose
which the Liberal party greatly desired to see passed into law, caused
great resentment among Liberals and struck a heavy blow at the
co-operation between the two parties. The division on this Bill
suggested that Labour and Unionists, though differing in all else,
were united in their determination to tolerate no third party if they
could help it. Before the end of May, Liberals and Conservatives
were both on the war-path against the Government for its failure to
deal with unemployment, and it only escaped defeat on a motion to
reduce the Labour Minister's salary by Asquith's intervention. But
Asquith himself had spoken of the situation as " unstable and pre-
carious," and Liberal M.P.s were more and more complaining that
they were " hewers of wood and drawers of water " for a Socialist
Government which was more incompetent that any seen in recent
years, when faced with problem's of social reform. The Minister of
Labour, they complained, had actually confessed that he had no policy
and was contenting himself with providing maintenance for the
unemployed.
But none of the parties was ready to force the issue and Parliament
stumbled on to the summer adjournment. "Wheadey's Housing Bill,
though it proved in the long run to be a useful contribution to the
provision of low-rented houses, was sharply criticized from all quarters,
and the Minister's habit of making extreme speeches on quite moderate
proposals did not ease its passage. During these months MacDonald
became more and more absorbed in foreign affairs, and the success
after many vicissitudes of the London Conference, which devised ways
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